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The postscript may refer to some gift delivered by Cecil on
Robert's behalf to their common earthly deity. It may not be
irrelevant to note that the Secretary, who later in an important
private memorandum wrote of Robert as " infamed" by his wife's
death, nowhere ever suggested that he was guilty of it. In fact
he served on the committee of the Privy Council which seven
years later punished John Appleyard for putting that suggestion
forward.
How did Amy die? It seems almost incredible that on the
very day after Cecil prophesied her imminent removal she should
have suffered a violent death without the operation of guilt. It
would be equally astounding if, on the very morning she appar-
ently selected to kill herself, her design should have been fore-
stalled by a push or a stumble down the fatal stairs. Each coin-
cidence denies the other but both, separately or jointly, challenge
the jury's verdict of accident. Yet what imaginable kind of stairs
would serve the purpose either of suicide or murder ?
Cumnor Hall was long ago demolished; we do not know
whether its staircase was circular, steep and narrow or straight
and broad with the usual landings. Whichever it was, it is
hardly conceivable that a murderer would dare select that method
of homicide for the very good reason that his victims might live
to tell the tale.1
Nor is it easier to imagine a woman bent on her own destruc-
tion taking a way more likely to end in painful injury than in
swift release. A staircase well would, of course, answer both
these objections and correspondingly impair the theory of acci-
dent, though here again the murderer or murderers would have
been running the risk of a tell-tale scream (unless Amy obligingly
cleared the house to make things as easy as possible for them)
before they could lift and throw an able-bodied woman over the
balustrade.
1 Robert's enemies later recognised thjs difficulty and invented various ingenious
explanations to overcome it. The most popular of them declared thai Amy had been
killed elsewhere, either by strangling or a dagger thrust in the head, then had her neck
broken to cover the bruises, before her body was arranged at the foot of the stairs.
Another version, the product of a heated Italian brain, is that Robert's minions drove
five six-inch nails into her head, covered them with tar to prevent bleeding and painted
them to resemble life. All these yarns presuppose the absence of an inquest, a secret
burial, and other reckless contradictions of known fact. The best known of them, in
Sir Walter Scott's KeniLworth, seems to be a blend of various of these fantasies,
A staircase preserved in a nearby farmhouse is said to be the original from Cumnor
Hall, but is not generally accepted by the antiquarians.